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BARCELONA. 


As the early navigators of the Archipelago crept along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, making themselves 
acquainted first with the shores nearest to them, and 
soon afterwards with those more distant, it is extremely 
probable that the suggestions of antiquarians, which 
assign to Barcelona a high degree of antiquity, are in 
the main correct. Barcelona, like Marseilles, was 
most probably a Greek colony. Its Latin name was 
Barcinona, and it is said to have been so called after 
Hannibal Barcino, a Carthaginian general. The 
Romans, Goths, Moors, and French have successively 
been masters of the town. During the middle ages it 
was governed by its own sovereigns, who held the title 
of Counts of Barcelona; but their possessions passed 
into the hands of the kings of Aragon, and finally were 
reunited to the Spanish monarchy. In 1706 Barcelona 
resisted the pretensions of Philip V. to the Spanish 
throne, and sustained a siege which, though unsuc- 
cessful, afforded decisive proofs of the heroism of the 
Catalonian character. Barcelona has experienced on 
many occasions the calamitous effects of war. It 
endured no less than five sieges in the course of sixty- 
two years, including the one to which we have alluded, 
which were attended with the usual effects on public 
interests and individual prosperity. In 1715, after the 
siege of the preceding year, the population was reduced 
to 37,000 souls. In the course of half a century, the con- 
sma of peace being favourable to industry, wealth 
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accumulated, and the population had increased, in 1769, 
to 54,000; eighteen years afterwards it had more than 
doubled, being 111,410. Thus, not only had the town 
been enabled to afford the means of livelihood to the 
inhabitants, who in consequence of the state of comfort 
in which they were generally placed had rapidly increased 
in number, but the progress of enterprise was suffi- 
ciently active to create a demand for the services of the 
adjoining population. In 1807 the population amounted 
to 130,000. From 1808 to 1814 Barcelona was oc- 
cupied by the French. ‘The capitalists were in a state 
of alarm, industry was paralysed, and an extensive 
emigration took place. In 1820 the population was 
140,000. In 1821 the yellow fever ravaged Barcelona 
in a most disastrous manner, and it is computed that 
one-fifth of the inhabitants became its victims. But 
the infliction of a pestilence produces less effects on 
men’s interests than the continual influence of those 
alarms which exist during a war, or when a country is 
torn by internal contests; and accordingly we find 
that, in 1830, nine years after the yellow fever had 
ravaged the town, the population had increased to 
160,000 inhabitants. When Spain shall be more 
peaceful and industrious, and when the Levant becomes 
a more active scene of commerce, the intercourse of 
Barcelona with Turkey, with Greece, and Egypt, and 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean generally, can- 
not fail to increase. This result will be the conse- 
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qtience both of the geographical position of Barcelona, 
and of the character of the Catalonians. 

Barcelona is the capital of the province of Catalonia. 
The form of this province is triangular. It has its 
base, 140 miles in length, on the Mediterranean; one 
of its sides, 120 miles in length, on the frontiers of 
France ; and the other side, 140 miles in length, is 
formed by the province of Aragon, and eat its south- 
western extremity, by the province of Valencia. Bar- 
celona is nearer than Marseilles to Algiers and the 
coast of Africa by 150 miles. The natural productions 
of Catalonia are corn, wine, oil, flax, hemp, Indian 
corn, and rice; and the cork-tree is a native of the 
province. Almonds, figs, olives, nuts, and various 
kinds of fruit are abundant. There are mines of lead 
aud of iron, and also marble mines. Near Barcelona 
« beautiful black marble, veined with white, is procured. 
The population ‘of the province exceeds 1,000,000. 
Catalonia does not grow sufficient agricultural pro- 
duce for its own consumption. It therefore imports 
from other provinces, and it sends to them in return 
calicoes, silk-handkerchiefs, ribands, tapes, cotton- 
stockings, silk-stockings, coarse cloth and serges, super- 
fine cloths, woollen stockings, lace, steel goods, fire- 
arms, printed cottons, paper, dressed hides and shoes. 
The foreign trade of Barcelona is in brandy and wine, 


oil, nuts, cork-bark, wrought silk, wool, fruits. Its | 
_ high, and have large windows and balconies. Many of 


foreign imports consist of corn, sugar, salt-fish, spices, 
hides, cotton wool and cotton goods, linen, hardware, 
earthenware, &c. In 1820 the number of vessels 
entered in the port of Barcelona was 3838, of which 
3625 were Spanish traders, seven ships of war, and 
206 foreign ships. The principal part of the Spanish 
vessels were coasters of small burden. In 1829 the 
number of foreign vessels entered was 122; in 1830 
there were 86; and 128 in 1881. The number of 
British ships in each year was twenty-four, nineteen, 
and eighteen. The number of Swedish vessels exceeded 
those of any other country, and were chiefly laden with 
sait-fish. The quantity of nats annually exported to 
England is 30,000 bags, value 45,000/., or 30s. per 
bag. The exportation of wine consists of about 30,000 
pipes, of anj,average value of 4/. each; and 11,000 
pipes of brandy, each pipe worth on an average about 
8/. In 1831 the importation of fish from Sweden was 
44,000 cwt.; Denmark 13,000 ewt.;.and England 
7,000 cwt.: the total value being about 76,8004. 
Searcely any of the wine or brandy is exported to 
England. The imports from England were, in 1831, 
of cotton 10,000 bales, value 53,750/.; iron-hoops, 
4000 bundles, value 3,200/.; and 7000 ewt. of fish, 
as above-mentioned, the value of which was 8,4002. 

Laborde gives the following character of the Catalo- 
n ans :-—“* The Catalonians are proud, haughty, violent 
in their passions, rude in discourse and in action, tur- 
bulent, untractable, and passionately fond of inde- 
pendence; they are not particularly liberal, but active, 
industrious and indefatigable; they are sailors, hus- 
bandmen, and builders, and run to ali corners of the 
world to seek their fortunes. They are brave, intrepid, 
sometimes rash, obstinate in adhering to their schemes, 
and often successful in vanquishing, by their steady 
perseverance, obstacles which would appear insur- 
mountable to others.” 

Much to the credit of the Barcelonese, we may state 
that, thirty years ago, they endeavoured to render the 
fine arts auxiliary to the improvement of manufactures. 
A school of design was established and supported by 
the inhabitants, and every one who desired might obtain 
admission. The number of masters ifi every depart- 
ment was sufficient for an extensive establishment. 
We have the testimony of M. Laborde, a few years 
after the school had been in existence, that it had in 
some measure attained the ends for which it was insti- 
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tuted. He says, in speaking of the designs for calico- 
prints,—* The designs have been much improved lately, 
and more taste has been displayed in them.” 
Barcelona stands on a gentle eminence, between two 
rivers, and open to the sea on the east, north-east, and 
south-east. The river Bergos runs to the north and 
south-east of the town, and on the south the river Llo- 
bregat. The country is mountainous to the north and 
north-east. The latitude of Barcelona is 41° 21’ and a 
few seconds. The climate is temperate, the winters 
mild, and the summers not too hot ; but although the 
seasons, in their general character, are not irregular, 
yet in a single day great vicissitudes are frequently 
experienced at Barcelona. The east wind frequently 
blows, and the neighbouring elevations often occasion 
rain. The town is defended by a citadel, situafed at its 
north-eastern extremity. The port is below the citadel, 
and between the town and Barcelonetta. [It is chiefly 
artificial, being formed by piers, solid quays, and the 
ramparts of the town. The sand which the waves and 
tides bring into the port is removed at considerable 
trouble and expense. The town is divided into two 
unequal parts by a promenade, ornamented with rows 
of trees. The new town is the smallest, and contains 
the best houses. The streets are narrow, crooked, and 
badly paved in the old town. The best houses are of simple 
and rather pleasing appearance, from four te five stories 


the houses are adorued externally with paintingsin fresco. 
The public edifices are the cathedral, churches, con- 
vents, the palace in which the ancient Cortes held their 
sittings,—that in which the Counts of Barcelona resided, 
the custom-house, exchange, theatre, &c. The ca- 
thedral was begun in the thirteenth century, but is not 
yet completely finished. ‘There are about thirty foun- 
tains in Barcelona, in the various squares and public 
places. The town possesses several colleges, three 
public libraries, a school for the deaf and dumb, an 
academy of arts anc sciences and one of belles lettres, 
and a botanic gardea. 

Barcelonetta is a suburb of Barcelona, and is in- 
habited chiefly by sailors. 

The environs of Barcelona are highly beautiful. 
Though the Catalonians are distinguished for their 
habits of economy, yet their passion for a country 
residence is the one which they are least capable of 
opposing ; and there is no city in Europe of an equal 
size which possesses so many country-houses in its 
neighbourhood. It is not the richer class who alone 
enjoy the advantages and pleasures of the country ; 
these residences, ornamented according to the taste ard 
circumstances of each of their occupiers, form a most 
agreeable diversity in the prospects around the town, 
especially when the town itself and an extensive view of 
the sea are included, as they may be from certain places. 
In a fine day, the eye may wander with delight over 
this agreeably-varied landscape. 





EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE OF THE ES 
CAPE OF SOME MISSIONARIES ON THE 
COAST OF LABRADOR. 


Tue following narrative is from the periodical account 
of the Moravian Missious :— 

Brother Samuel Liebisch (now a member of the 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity), being at that time 
intrusted with the general care of the brethren’s mis- 
sions on the coast of Labrador, the duties of his office 
required a visit to Okkak, the most northern of our 
settlements, and about 150 English miles distant from 
Nain, the place where he resided. Brother William 
Turner being appointed to accompany him, they left 
Nain on March the I1th, 1782, early ia the morning, 
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with very clear weather, the stars shining with un- 
common lustre. The sledge was driven by the baptized 
Esquimaux, Mark, and another sledge with Esquimaux 
joined company. The two sledges contained five men, 
one woman, and a child. All were in good spirits, and, 
appearances being much in their favour, they hoped to 
reach Okkak in safety in two or three days. The track 
over the frozen sea was in the best possible order, and 
they went with ease at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. After they had passed the islands in the bay of 
Nain, they kept at a considerable distance from the 
coast, both to gain the smoothest part of the ice and 
to weather the high rocky promontory of Kiglapeit. 
About eight o’clock they met a sledge with Esquimaux 
turning in from the sea. After the usual salutation, 
the Esquimaux, alighting, held some conversation, as 
is their general practice, the result of which was, that 
some hints were thrown out by the strange Esquimaux 
that it might be better to return. However, as the 
missionaries saw no reason whatever for it, and only 
suspected that the Esquimaux wished to enjoy the 
company of their friends a little longer, they proceeded. 
After some time, their own Esquimaux hinted that 
there was a ground swell under the ice. It was then 
hardly perceptible, except on lying down and appiying 
the ear close to the ice, when a hollow disagreeably 
grating and roaring noise was heard, as if astending 
from the abyss. The weather remained clear, except 
towards the east, where a bank of light clouds appeared, 
interspersed with some dark streaks. But the wind 
being strong from the north-west, nothing less than a 
sudden change of weather was expected. e sun had 
now reached its height, and there was little or no altera- 
tion in the appearance of the sky; but the motion of 
the sea under the ice had grown more perceptible, so as 
rather to alarm the travellers, and they began to think 
it prudent to keep closer to the shore. The ice had 
cracks and large fissures in many places, some of which 
formed chasms of one or two feet wide; but as they are 
not uncommon, even in its best state, and the dogs 
easily leap over them, the sledge following without 
danger, they are only terrible to new-comers. 

As soon as the sun declined towards the west, the 
wind increased and rose to a.storm, the bank of clouds 
from the east began to ascend, and the dark streaks to 
put themselves in motion against the wind. The snow 
was violently driven about by partial whirlwinds, both 
on the ice and from off the peaks of the high moun- 
tains, and filled the air. At the same time the ground- 
swell had increased so much, that its effect upon the ice 
became very extraordinary and alarming. The sledges, 
instead of gliding along smoothly on an even surface, 
sometimes ran with violence after the dogs, and shortly 
after seemed with difficulty to ascend the rising hill; 
for the elasticity of so vast a body of ice, of many 
leagues square, supported by a troubled sea, though in 
some places three or four yards in thickness, would, in 
some degree, occasion an undulatory motion not unlike 
that of a sheet of paper accommodating itself to the 
surface of a rippling stream. Noises were now likewise 
distinctly heard in many directions, like the report of 
cannon, owing to the bursting of the ice at some 
distance. 

The Esquimaux, therefore, drove with all haste to- 
wards the shore, intending to take up their night- 
quarters on the south side of the Nivak. But as it 
plainly appeared that the ice would break and disperse 
in the open sea, Mark advised to push forward to the 
north of the Nivak, from whence he hoped the track to 
Okkak might still remain entire. To this proposal the 
company agreed; but when the sledges approached the 
coast, the prospect before them was truly terrific. The 
ice, having broken loose from the rocks, was forced up } 





and down, grinding and breaking into a thousand | 
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pieces against the precipices, with a tremendous noise, 
which, added to the raging of the wind, and the snow 
driving about in the air, deprived the travellers almost 
of the power of hearing and seeing anything distinctly. 

To make the land, at any risk, was now the only 
hope left; but it was with the utmost difficulty the 
frighted dogs could be forced forward, the whole body 
of ice sinking frequently below the surface of the rocks, 
then rising above it. As the only moment to land was 
that when it gained the level of the coast, the attempt 
was extremely nice and hazardous. However, by God’s 
mercy, it succeeded; both sledges gained the shore, 
and were drawn up the beach with much difficulty. 

The travellers had hardly time to reflect with grati- 
tude to God on their safety, when that part of the ice 
from which they had just now made good their landing 
burst asunder, and the water, forcing itself from below, 
covered and precipitated it into the sea. In an instant, 
as if by a signal given, the whole mass of ice, extend- 
ing for several miles from the coast, and as far as the 
eye could reach, began to burst, and be overwhelmed 
by the immense waves. The sight was tremendous, 
and awfully grand ; the large fields of ice, raising them- 
selves out of the water, striking against each other, and 
plunging into the deep, with a violence not to be de- 
scribed, and a noise Kke the discharge of innumerable 
batteries of heavy guns. The darkness of the night, 
the roaring of the wind and sea, and the dashing of the 
waves and ice against the rocks, filled the travellers 
with sensations of awe and horror, so as almost to 
deprive them of the power of utterance. ‘They stood 
overwhelmed with astonishment at their miraculous 
escape, and even the heathen Esquimaux expressed 
gratitude to God for their deliverance. 

The Esquimaux now began to build a snow-house, 
about thirty paces from the beach; but, before they 
had finished their work, the waves reached the place 
where the sledges were secured, and they were with 
difficulty saved from being washed into the sea. 

Before they entered this habitation, they could not 
help once more turning to the sea, which was now 
free from ice, and beheld with horror, mingled with 
gratitude for their safety, the enormous waves driving 
furiously before the wind, like huge castles, and ap- 
proaching the shore, where, with dreadful noise, they 
dashed against the rocks, foaming and filling the air 
with the spray. The whole company now got their 
supper, and, having sung an evening hymn in the 
Esquimaux language, lay down to rest about ten 
o'clock. 

In this miserable habitation the missionaries re- 
mained for seven days, reduced to the utmost misery 
for want of food. The weather then cleared up—they 
discovered a new track of ice, and returned in safety to 
their own homes. 





THE CLELAND TESTIMONIAL, GLASGOW. 


In Nos. 224 and 230 of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ an 
account of the city of Glasgow is given, in which the 
merits of Dr. Cleland are briefly acknowledged. We 
now feel considerable pleasure in presenting a view of a 
building which has been erected by his fellow-citizens, 
on his retirement from public office, as a testimony of 
their approbation of his services; and we do this the 
more readily as the case forms one of an increasing 
number of exceptions to the general rule that local 
merit is rarely or never locally appreciated. 

During the long period in which Dr, Cleland filled 
the office of Superintendent of Public Works, many of 
the finest improvements which have been made in the 
city of Glasgow were originated and carried into execu- 
tion In 1826 the university of his "TS city con- 
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ferred on him the degree of Doctor in Laws, and, in 
doing so, paid him an unusual compliment by remitting 
the fees. 

The meeting at which it was resolved to erect the 
building which is represented below, was held on 
the 7th of August, 1834: it was largely attended by 
the merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other 
inhabitants of Glasgow ; and the manner in which he 
was spoken of, and the resolutions which were passed, 
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must have been very gratifying to Dr.Cleland. At the 
meeting 2000/. were subscribed ; the subscriptions were 
shortly afterwards increased to 4,603/. The committee 
appointed by the meeting resolved that the sum sub- 
scribed should be Jaid out on a productive and orna- 
mental building, to be erected in Buchanan Street,— 
one of the principal streets of Glasgow,—and that it 
should be presented to Dr. Cleland, and bear the name 
of * The Cleland Testimonial.” 














[Cleland Testimonial. ] 





POLITICAL —— ad OUR ANCESTORS. 
o Il. 


Tue second of the curious Dialogues which we have in- 
troduced to our readers under this title is commenced 
by the Husbandman, who pertinaciously holds to his old 
dogma, that the general rise of prices is all owing to the 
landlords having, in the first instance, raised their rents. 
“And I say,” retorts the Knight, with equal obstinacy, 
“ it is long of (that is, by reason of) you husbandmen 
that we are forced to raise our rents by reason that we 
must buy so dear all things that we have of you, as 
corn, cattle, goose, pig, capon, chicken, butter, and eggs. 
What thing is there of all these but that ye sell it 
now dearer by the one-half than ye did within these 
thirty years? Cannot you, neighbour, remember that 
within these thirty years I could in this town buy the 
best pig or goose that I could lay my hand on for 4d., 
which now costeth 12d.@a good capon for 3d. or 4d., 
a chicken for ld., a hen for 2d., which now costeth me 
double and triple the money. It is like wise in greater 
ware, as beef and mutton.” “I grant you that,” re- 
joins the Husbandman ; “ but I say you and your sort, 
men of lands, are the first cause hereof, because you 
raise your lands.” Here, then, v: have our two dis- 
putants fairly at issue upon the great modern question 
of whether it is the rise of prices that raises rents, or 
the rise of rents that raises prices. 

To bring the difference between them to a practical 
test, the Knight meets the Husbandman’s charge that 
the whole mischief has come from the raising of lands” 
with the following proposal :—* Well, if ye and your 
sort will agree thereto, that shall be holpen; undertake 





that you and your sort will sell all things at the price ye 


did thirty years ago, and I doubt not to bring all gentle- 
men to let unto you their lands at the rent they went 
at thirty years past.” He also argues, that while the 
rise of prices has been universal, the rise of rents has 
probably not extended to half the lands in the king- 
dom. The lands of which the rent has been raised, he 
says, are principally those that had belonged to the 
church, “ that never were surveyed to the uttermost 
before.” 

** When the Husbandman had paused awhile,” con- 
tinues the Dialogue, he said, “ If I had the price of 
everything that I must pay for besides likewise brought 
down, I could be content; else not.” To a question 
from the Doctor, “ What things be those?” he answers 
further, “ Marry! iron for my plough, harrows, and 
carts; tar for our sheep, shoes, caps, linen, and woollen 
cloth for my mainy, [that is, servants, mezials—we see 
that farm servants at this time were not only fed but 
clothed by their master,] which if I should buy, never- 
theless, as dear as I do now, and yet sell my wares 
good cheap, though my rent were thereafter abated, 
except the other things aforesaid might be abated in 
price together, I could never live.” On further con- 
sideration, however, he adds, that he thinks if the land 
were brought down, the price of all things would fall 
with it. 

The absurdity of this notion is immediately pointed 
out by the Doctor. Those, he asks, from whom you 
buy your tar, flax, &c., how are they to be compelled 
to let down the prices of their wares? ‘“ They be 
strangers, and not within obedience of our sovereign 
lady.” And if they cannot be compelled to let dowr 
their prices, would it be expedient for us still to seli 
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our own wares cheap? In that case foreigners would 
come and obtain a still larger quantity of our com- 
modities than they now do for a certain quantity of 
their own. It is plain you could not have one rate of 
selling to the foreigner, and another to your own 
countrymen. 

To make the matter still clearer, the Knight now 
makes. a second offer. “ Let my tenants’ rent,” he 
says to the Husbandman; “ be increased as your pay- 
ment is increased,” that is, as he explains his meaning, 
as you now sell for thirty groats what you used formerly 
to sell for twenty, let my rent be increased only in the 
same proportion, and I shall be content. This propo- 
sition the Husbandman rejects at once ; “‘ My bargain,” 
he says, “ was to pay for my hold but 6/. 13s. 4d. 
yearly of rent, and I pay that truely; ye can require 
no more of me.” 

The Doctor next proposes to consider whether, if the 
Husbandman were forced to sell his wares cheap, all 
things would then be well? This notion, he shows, is 
as visionary as that which has just been disposed of. 
“Put the case thus,” he says, “ that this husbandman 
should be commanded to sell his wheat at 8d, the 
bushel, rye at 6d., barley at 4d., his pig and goose at 
4d., his capon at 4d., his hen at 1d. ob. (that is, 14d.), 
his wool at a mark (13s. 4d.) the todd, &c.” All this 
might be very well in so far as the landlord and tenant 
only were concerned ; “ but,” he proceeds, “ let us go 
farther; the Husbandman must buy iron, salt, tar, 
pitch, and suppose he should be also forced to rear up 
flax on his own, and that prices of cloth, both linen 
and woollen, and leather were set after the rate. The 
gentleman must buy wines, spices, silks, armour, glass 
to glaze his house withal, iron also for tools, weapons, 
and other instruments necessary ; salt, oils, and many 
other:divers things more than I can reckon without 
sum, whereof they may in no wise want, as iron and 
salt, for that which is within the realm of both is not 
Half sufficient for the same; oils, tar, pitch, and rosin, 
whereof we have none at all, and without some other 
of the said commodities we could live but grossly and 
barbarously, as without wines, spices, and silks, these 
must be brought from beyond the seas; shall we buy 
them as good cheap after the rate ?” (that is, shall we 


- be able to purchase these foreign commodities according 


to the same reduced rate that, according to the suppo- 
sition, has been established for our own husbandmen ?) 
It is remarkable that in the whole of this argument the 
farmer appears to be considered as almost the only 
domestic producer of commodities. .The few articles 
that were produced by the labours of the artisans in 
towns are scarcely thought worth being taken into 
account. At this time there were no manufactures in 
England, and not a great many trades. 

It might at first be supposed, the Doctor goes on to 
argue, that the foreign merchants would be contented 
to sell their commodities according to the reduced rate, 
seeing that the smaller amount of money would still go 
as far as the larger sum formerly would have done, in 
purchasing the native coramodities of the island. For 
instance, he observes, they now sell a yard of velvet 
for 20s. or 22s., and pay the same price for a todd of 
wool; would it not be the same thing for them to sell 
the one and buy the other for a mark ? 

It is clear in the first place, however, he continues, 
that they could not be compelled thus to reduce their 
prices; nor, secondly, would they have any inducement 
to doso. “I think,” he concludes, “ they would still 
sell at the highest as they do now, or bring nothing at 
all to us.” It is to be remembered that these foreigners 
trade with other countries as well as with us; “ and 
for that purpose coin universally current is most com- 
modious.” To understand this observation it is to be 
remembered, that English money had of late years been 





most seriously debased, first by Henry VIII. and after- 
wards to a still greater extent by Edward VI.; and 
although it was one of Elizabeth’s first cares after she 
came to the throne to restore the currency to its ancient 
standard, it appears that our coin had not, even by the 
time when the present tract was written, recovered in 
foreign countries from the low estimation to which the 
pernicious practices of former governments had deservedly 
reduced it. This being the case, the Doctor contends 
that foreigners would not of course object to exchange 
their goods for the same quantity of English produce 
as before, they certainly would never accept of a less 
quantity of money in any case in which that medium of 
exchange had to be employed. ‘‘ Think ye,” he says, 
“that they would not study to bring to us such wares 
and stuff as should be best cheap with them, and most 
dear with us?” And what, he asks the Knight, do 
you think these are? ‘“ Marry!” quoth the latter, 
** glasses of all sorts, painted cloths and papers, oranges, 
pippins, cherries, perfumed gloves, and such like trifles.” 
It is agreed, in short, that they would bring to England 
nothing they could sell elsewhere. The Doctor after- 
wards adds that they would probably bring also con- 
siderable quantities of brass, not in the useful forms of 
pots, pans, and other such vessels, but “ in coin made 
beyond sea, like in all things to our coin, which they 
brought over in heaps, and when they see that esteemed 
here as silver, they bring that for our commodities, for 
our wools, fells [skins], cheese, butter, cloth, tin, aud 
lead.” It is stated in a subsequent passage that there 
was every reason to believe that there had been con- 
stant importations into the realm of such base money 
fabricated abroad ever since the coinage had begun to 
be corrupted by the late governments. 

The Knight suggests that searchers might be ap- 
pointed, and punishments devised, with the view of 
preventing either the coming in of such foreign coin, 
or the going forth from the realm of victual in exchange 
for it. This draws from the Doctor the following apt 
illustration of the vanity of all such attempts by govern- 
ments to stop up by interdicts and custom-house regu- 
lations the natural channels of commerce. “ There 
may be no device imagined so strong,” he replies, “* but 
that ye may be deceived in both those points, as well 
in such cofa brought in as in victuals carried forth, for 
many heads will devise many ways to get anything by, 
and though we be environed with a good pool (that is, 
the sea), yet there is too many posterns of it to get out 
and in, unwares of the master. Whosoever hath but 
a petty house with any family of his own, and but one 
gate to go forth and come in at, and the master of the 
house never so attentive, yet somewhat shall be pur- 
loined forth ; much more out of such a large realm as 
this is, having so many ways and posterns to go forth 
at and come in.” 

We have extracted the substance of the remarks 
made under this latter head for the sake of some inte- 
resting facts which they notice, and the deduction may 
be allowed to make out the position laid down by the 
author. At the same time it is obvious that the con- 
clusion in question might have been arrived at by a 
much shorter and more direct road. The foreign 
merchant would not bring his goods to England to sell 
them for less money than he had been accustomed to 
receive, for reasons altogether apart from the considera- 
tion of the state of the coin. His profits, hitherto, 
with all the advantages he had derived from the resto- 
ration of the coin to its proper standard, had been no 
more than the fair profits of trade: for if they had 
been more, competition would have reduced them. He 
consequently cannot afford to have them diminished, 
and if he may not have his former prices, he will no 
longer resort to the country at all. 
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A KIND AND GENTLE TEMPER. 


By Hannan More. 


Siwcr trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save, or serve, but ali can please ; 
Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain ; 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With power to grace them, or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies; but Heaven decrees 

To all the gift of ministering to ease. 

The gentle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flattery, and all price above, 

The mild forbearance of another's fault ; 

The taunting word suppress’d as soon as thought: 
On these Heaven bade the sweets of life depend, 
And crush’d ill fortune when it made a friend, 

A solitary blessing few can find ; 

Our joys with those we love are intertwined : 

And he, whose wakeful tenderness-removes 

The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loves, 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

Small slights, contempt, neglect unmix’d with hate, 
Make up m number what they want in weight ; 
These, and a thousand griefs, minute as these, 
Corrode our comforts, and destrey our peace. 


Swiss Husbandry.—The Alpine pasturages are elevated 
in heights of two, three, or more ranges, according to the 
season—the herdsmen ascending with their cows and goats, 
and often with sheep, as the heat increases from early spring 
to the high temperature of July and August, and then de- 
scending as autumn declines into winter. These pastures 
form the principal source of maintenance and opulence to 
the inhabitants of the greater part of Switzerland, Savoy, 
the Voralberg, and the Tyrol. Each pasture elevation has 
its particular chalets for the herdsmen. The butter and 
cheese afterwards carried down to market are made in these 
tiny habitations. Below in the valleys, or often in sheltered 
nooks on the brow of the mountains, are the winter houses 
for the cattle, which are then fed with the hay gathered by 
great industry even in spots to which the goats can scarcely 
resort. * * * The intrepidity of the ma@her (mower) of 
the Alps is scarcely less than that of the Chamois hunters, 
Whether he be gathering grass for the cows, blue melilot to 
mix with the cheese, or medicinal herbs for the druggist, 
he starts forth provided with food, kirchwasser, and tobacco ; 
the soles of his shoes fortified with pointed nails, and with 
hay inside to soften his fall when he leaps from rock to 
rock; his gaiters unbuttoned below to leave him free at 
the ancles, and a whetstone stuck under his belt to sharpen 
the little scythe or sickle carried over his shoulder. He 
thus ascends to the hollows and crests of rocks on the brows 
and summits of mountains, and ties the hay he cuts in firm 
bundles, which he then pitches downwards from the heights. 
In this perilous way he in summer gains a scanty living. 
In winter he may be seen suspended by ropes over pre- 
cipices and gorges, to reach fallen trees, which he contrives 
to displace and slide downwards for fuel. If he succeeds in 
saving by these daring pursuits enough to justify his de- 
manding the hand of the maiden he loves, and whose father 
often has no more fortune than a little chalet, an Alpine 
pasture, and the milk of three or four cows, which the pretty 
peasant-maid carries to sell in the valley where he has pro- 
bably first met her, he marries, takes a chalet, and becomes, 
in his turn, a herdsman, and in time the proprietor of a few 
cows, and the father of a family.—* My Note Book, by John 
Macgregor. 


Immoderate Destres—All immoderations are enemies ; 
as to health, so to peace. He that desires wants as much 
as he that hath nothing. The drunken man is as thirsty as 
the sweating traveller. Hence are the studies, cares, fears, 
jealousies, hopes, griefs, envies, wishes, platforms of achieving, 
alterations of purposes, and a thousand like ; whereof each 
one is enough to make the life troublesome. One is sick of4 
his neighbour's field, whose misshapen angles disfigure his, 
and hinder his lordship of entireness: what he hath is not 





regarded, for the want of what he cannot have. Another 
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feeds on crusts, to purchase what he must leave, perhaps, to 
a fool; or, which is not much better, to a prodigal heir 
Another, in the extremity of covetous folly, chooses to die an 
unpitied death; hanging himself for the fall of the market, 
while the commons laugh at that loss, and in their speeches 
epitaph upon him as on that pope, “‘ He lived as a wolf, and 
died as a dog*."’ One cares not what attendance he dances 
all hours, on whose stairs he sits, what vices he soothes, 
what deformities he imitates, what servile offices he doth, 
in a hope to rise. Another stomachs the covered head and 
stiff knee of his inferior; angry that other men think him 
not so good as he thinks himself. Another eats his own 
heart with envy at the richer furniture, and better estate, or 
more honour of his neighbour; thinking his own not good 
because another hath better. Another vexeth himself with 
a word of disgrace, passed from the mouth of an enemy, 
which he neither can digest nor cast up; resolving, because 
another will be his enemy, to be his own. These humours 
are as manifold as there are men that seem prosperous. 
For the avoiding of all which ridiculous and yet spiteful in- 
conveniences, the mind must be settled in a persuasion of 
the worthlessness of these outward things.—Bishop Hail. 


Magnesian Bread—A correspondent has sent the fol 
lowing observations on a paragraph in the article on 
‘ Wheaten Bread,’ in No. 250 of the *‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
(p. 75, col. 2). The habitual use of alum must be per- 
nicious, even in very small doses, especially when we con- 
sider that the majority of persons in great cities are already 
suffering from constipation. The magnesia recommended 
by the eminent chemist alluded to in the paragraph com- 
mented on, would be worse still ; for if used in the unsparing 
way he proposes, a hearty bread-eater would swallow his 
fifty or sixty grains of subcarbonate of magnesia daily, (or, 
what comes to the same thing, the equivalent quantity of 
pure magnesia, supposing the carbonic acid to be expelled 
by baking.) Now this quantity would be amply sufficient 
as a daily medicinal dose for a patient labouring under 
acidity of the stomach; what then would become of those 
who, not having any superfluous acid, yet became consumers 
of the magnesian bread ?—Why, the natural and necessary 
acid of the stomach being absorbed, their digestion would 
suffer most severely. Individuals whose digestive powers 
have been impaired, and who may be said to subsist on 
stimulants, may look upon lemonade with horror, and use 
absorbents by the hundredweight ; but the happy possessor 
of a peaceable and contented stomach always likes acids. 





Public Instruction. —W hen the city of Leyden, in common 
with all the Low Countries, had fought through the bloodiest, 
and perhaps the noblest struggle for liberty on record, the 
great and good William of Orange offered her immunity 
from taxes, that she might recover from her bitter sufferings, 
and be rewarded for the important services which she had 
rendered to the sacred cause. Leyden, however, declined 
the offer, and asked for nothing but the privilege of erecting 
a university within her walls, as the best reward for more 
than human endurance and perseverance. This simple 
fact is a precious gem to the student of history; for if the 
protection of the arts and sciences refiect great honour upon. 
a monarch, though it be for vanity’s sake, the fostering care 
with which communities or republics watch over the culti- 
vation of knowledge and the other ennobling pursuits of 
man, sheds a still greater lustre upon themselves. Nowhere, 
in the whole range of history, does man appear in a more 
dignified character, than when a republic founds a new 
seminary of learning, or extends her liberal aid toward the 
support of a scientific institution, in whose prosperity she 
takes a just and fruitful pride. It is by the exertion of the 
people themselves, by the fruits of their own labour, by the 
free grant of their own means, that these schools for the 
cultivation of knowledge and the education of their sons are 
erected. Nothing but their fullest conviction of the happy, 
purifying, and invigorating effect which the diffusion of 
sciences and the training of the youthful mind exercise upon 
society, can induce them to establish or protect these nurseries 
of civilization. It is a voluntary tribute brought by a whole 
community to the superiority of letters and sciences to the 
great universal cause of learning.—Lieber’s Inaugural 
Address at Carolina College, United States. 


* Boniface VIII, 
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Cultivation of the Vine-—A communication which we 
have received from Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., enables 
us to give some facts not generaily known relative to the 
vine. In the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 253, it was stated 
that the cultivation of the vine was limited to countries 
having a mean temperature between 50° and 60°; but 
Colonel Sykes says that six species of vines are cultivated 
profitably in Dakhun (Deccan), East Indies, between the 
17° and 19° parallels of latitude, and longitude 73° 50’ and 
76° 50’ east of Greenwich, at an elevation above the sea 
varying from 1500 to 1800 feet; the mean temperature of 
the year being 77° to 78°; the mean temperature of the 
hottest months (April and May) 81° to 85°; and of the 
coldest (October _ January) 66° to 71°. The six species 
of grapes cultivated by the natives in Dakhun, to the 
luxuriant production of which Colonel Sykes’ residence in 
that part of the East Indies enables him to bear testimony 
from personal observations, are, the Hubshee, or long, 
black, truncated, fleshy grape; the Fuckree, an oblong, 
green, musky grape; the Sahibee, an oblong, yellowish- 
green, fleshy, dry grape; the Ahbee, as its name implies, a 
large, round, watery grape; the Bedana, as its name implies, 
aseedless grape, very small and round, like the “ rishmish’ 
of the Persian Gulf. Colonel Sykes adds :—“ There is also 
one other species whose name at this moment I do not 
recollect ; but as the whole six species, I hope, are now on 
their way to this country, I shall be able to supply the 
omission. The Portugal round, black grape is also met with 
at Poona, but as it is not looked upon as so valuable as the 
rest, its cultivation is very limited. The whole of the above 
grapes are cultivated for the table, the natives not manu- 
facturing wine; but, as they are abundant and cheap, wine 
no doubt could be made. The Ahbee grapes sell at a rate 
varying from 4lbs. to 12lbs, for 1s.; the other kinds are 
very much more expensive.” 


THE PROTEUS ANGUINUS. 


In the late Sir Humphry Davy’s posthumous work, 
“The Last Days of a Philosopher,” a very interesting 
account is given of a remarkable animal whose existence 
is connected with the most curious speculations. Found 
only in one part of the world, Illyria,—and in only one 
or two spots of that country,—it is conjectured not to 
be an inhabitant of the surface of our globe, but to be 
forced up from the depths of a subterranean lake 
through the crevices of the calcareous rocks with which 
that region abounds. Without offering an opinion 
upon this conjecture, we present our readers with a cut 
of the animal to accompany the vivid description of our 
great chemist :— 

“In the middle of August we pursued our plans of 
travel. We first visited these romantic lakes Hallsstadt, 
Aussee and Téplitz See, whictt collect the melted snows 
of the higher mountains of Styria, to supply the unfail- 
ing sources of the Traun. We visited that elevated re- 
gion of the Tyrol, which forms the crest of the Pusterthal, 
and where the same chains of glaciers send down streams 
tothe Drave and the Adige, to the Black Sea and to the 
Adriatic. We remained for many days in those two 
magnificent valleys which afford the sources of the Save, 
where that glorious and abundant river rises as it were 
in the very bosom of beauty, leaping from its subter- 
raneous reservoirs in the snowy mountains of Terglou 
and Manhardt in thundering cataracts amongst cliffs 
and woods into the pure and deep cerulean lakes of 
Wochain and Wurzen, and pursuing its course amidst 
pastoral meadows so ornamented with plants and trees 
as to look the garden of Nature. The subsoil or strata 
of this part of Illyria are entirely calcareous and full of 
subterranean caverns, so that in every declivity large 
funnel-shaped cavities, like the craters of volcanos, may 
be seen, in which the waters that fall from the at- 
mosphere are lost; and almost every lake or river has 
a subterraneous source, and often a subterraneous exit. 
The Laibach river rises twice from the limestone rock, 
and is twice again swallowed up bythe earth before it 
makes its final appearance and is lost in the Save. The 








Zirknitz See or lake is a mass of water entirely filled 
and emptied by subterraneous sources; and its natural 
history, though singular, has in it nothing of either 
prodigy, mystery, or wonder. The grotto of the Mad- 
dalena at Adelsberg occupied more of our attention 
than the Zirknitz See. I shall give the conversation 
that took place in that extraordinary cavern, entire, as 
well as I can remember it, in the words used by my 
companions. 

Eub.—We must be many hundred feet below the 
surface; yet the temperature of this cavern is fresh and 
agreeable. 

The Unknown.—This cavern has the mean tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, which is the case with all 
subterraneous cavities removed from the influence of 
the soiar light and heat; and, in so hot aday in August 
as this, I know no more agreeable or salutary manner 
of taking a cold bath than in descending to a part of 
the atmosphere out of the influence of those causes 


+} which occasion its elevated temperature. 


Eub.— Have you, Sir, been in this country be- 
fore ? 

The Unknown.—This is the third summer that I 
have made it the scene of an annual visit. Indepen- 
dently of the natural beauties found in Illyria, and the 
various sources of amusement which a traveller fond of 
natural history may find in this region, it has had a 
peculiar object of interest for me in the extraordinary 
animals which are found in the bottom of its subter- 
raneous cavities; I allude to the Proteus anguinus. 
We shall soon be in that part of the grotto where they 
are found; and I shall willingly communicate the little 
that I have been able to learn respecting their natural 
characters and habits. 

Eub.—The grotto now becomes really magnificent ; 
I have seen no subterraneous cavity with so many 
traits of beauty and of grandeur. The irregularity of 
its surface, the magnitude of the masses broken in 
pieces which compose its sides, and which seem torn 
from the bosom of the mountain by some great con- 
vulsion of nature, their dark colours and deep shades 
form a singular contrast with the beauty, uniformity, I 
may say, order and grace of the white stalactical con- 
cretions which hang from the canopy above, and where 
the light of our torches reflected from the brilliant or 
transparent calcareous gems create a scene which almost 
looks like one produced by enchantment. 

Phil.—Iif the awful chasms of dark masses of rock 
surrounding us appear like the work of demons who 
might be imagined to have risen from the centre of the 
earth, the beautiful works of nature above our heads 
may be compared to a scenic representation of a temple 
or banquet hall for fairies or genii, such as those fabled 
in the Arabian romances. 

The Unknown.—A poet might certainly place here 
the palace of the king of the Gnomes, and might find 
marks of his creative power in the small lake close by, 
on which the flame of the torch is now falling; for, 
there it is that I expect to find the extraordinary 
animals which have heen so long the objects of my at- 
tention. ’ 

Eub.—I see three or four creatures, like slender fish, 
moving on the mud below the water. 

The Unknown.—I see them; they are the Protei ; 
now I have them in my fishing net, and now they are 
safe in the pitcher of water. At first view, you might 
suppose this animal to be a lizard, but it has the motions 
ofa fish. Its head and the lower part of its body, and 
its tail, bear a strong resemblance to those of the eel; 
but it has no fins; and its curious bronchial organs are 
not like the gills of fishes; they form a singular vascular 
structure, as you see, almost like a crest, round the 
throat, which may be removed without occasioning the 
death of the animal, who is likewise furnished with 
lungs. With this double apparatus for supplying air 
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to the blood, it can live either below or above the 
surface of the water. Its fore-feet resemble hands, but 
they have only three claws or fingers, and are too feeble 
to be of use in grasping or supporting the weight of 
the animal; the hinder-feet have only two claws or 
toes, and, in the larger specimens, are found so im- 
perfect as to be almost obliterated. It has small points 
in place of eyes, as if to preserve the analogy of nature. 
It is of a fleshy whiteness and transparency in its 
natural state, but when exposed to light, its skin 
gradually becomes darker, and at last gains an olive 
tint. Its nasal organs appear large; and it is abun- 
dantly furnished with teeth, from which it may be con- 
cluded that it is an animal of prey, yet in its confined 
state, it has never been known to eat, and it has been 
kept alive for many years by occasionally changing the 
water in which it was placed. 

Eub.—Is this the only place in Carniola where these 
animals are found? 

The Unknown.—They were first discovered here by 
the late Baron Zéis; but they have since been found, 
though rarely, at Sittich, about thirty miles distant, 
thrown up by water from a subterraneous cavity; and 
I have lately heard it reported that some individuals of 
the same species have been recognised in the caleareous 
strata in Sicily. 

Eub.—This lake, in which we have seen’ these 
animals, is a very small one; do you suppose they are 
bred here ? 

The Unknown.—Certainly not; in dry seasons they 
are seldom found here, but after great rains they are 
often abundant. I think it cannot be doubted that 
their natural residence is in an extensive, deep, sub- 
terranean lake, from which, in great floods, they some- 
times are forced through the crevices of the rocks into 
this place where they are found ; and it does not appear 
to me impossible, when the peculiar nature of the 
country in which we are is considered, that the same 
great cavity may furnish the individuals which have 
been found at Adelsberg and at Sittich. 

Eub.—This is a very extraordinary view of the sub- 
ject. Is it not possible that it may be the larva of 
some large unknown animal inhabiting these limestone 
cavities? Its feet are not in harmony with the rest of 
its organization, and were they removed, it would have 
all the characters of a fish. 

The Unknown.—I cannot suppose that they are larve. 
There is I believe in nature no instance of a transition 
by this species of metamorphosis, from a more perfect 
to a less perfect animal. The tadpole has a resemblance 
to a fish before it becomes a frog; the caterpillar and 
the maggot gain not only more perfect powers of mo- 
tion on the earth in their new state, but acquire organs 
by which they inhabit a new element. This animal, 
I dare say, is much larger than we now see it, when 
mature in its native place ; but its comparative anatomy 
is exceedingly hostile to the idea that it is an animal in 
a state of transition. It has been found of various sizes, 
from that of the thickness of a quill to that of the thumb, 
but its form of organs has been always the same. It 
is surely a perfect animal of a peculiar species. And it 
adds one instance more to the number already known 
of the wonderful manner in which life is produced and 
perpetuated in every part of our globe, even in places 
which seem the least suited to organised existences. 
And the same infinite power and wisdom which has 
fitted the camel and the ostrich for ‘he deserts of Africa, 
the swallow that secretes its own nest for the caves of 
Java, the whale for the Polar seas, and the morse and 
white bear for the Arctic ice, has given the Proteus to 
the deep and dark subterraneous lakes of I llyria,—an 
animal to whom the presence of light is not essential, 
and who can live indifferently in air and in water, on 
the surface of the rock, or in the depths of the mad. 

Phil.—It is now ten years since I first visited this 
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spot. I was exceedingly anxious to see the Proteds, 
and came here with the guide in the evening of the day 
I arrived at Adelsberg; but though we examined the 
bottom of the cave with the greatest care, we could 
find no specimens. We returned the next morning 
and were more fortunate, for we discovered five close to 
the bank, on the mud covering the bottom of the lake; 
the mud was smooth and perfectly undisturbed, and the 
water quite clear. This fact of their appearance during 
the night, seemed to me so extraordinary, that I could 
hardly avoid the fancy that they were new creations, 
I saw no cavities through which they could have 
entered, and the undisturbed state of the lake seemed 
to give weight to.my notion. My reveries became 
discursive, I was carried in imagination back to the 
primitive state of the globe, when the great animals of 
the sauri kind were created under the pressure of a 
heavy atmosphere; and my notion on this subject was 
not destroyed, when I heard from a celebrated ana- 
tomist, to whom I sent the specimens I had collected, 
that the organization of the spine of the Proteus was 
analogous to that of one of the sauri, the remains of 
which are found in the older secondary strata.” 





[Proteus anguinus, half the natural size; a, Skull cervical ver 
tebre, and bones of anterior extremity, half the natura) size; 
4, bones of fore foot, natural size. ] 
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